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For the Companion. 
THE HERMIT’S STORY. 
God's Word tells us that it is not good for man to be 


alone, and, however much people deny some of its oth- 
er assertions, as a very general thing they believe 


this, and act accordingly. God sets the solitary in fam- |’ 


ilies, and families draw together into little communi. 
ties, which grow into towns and cities. Thus we secure 
penefits as individuals, which we could not enjoy alone. 

But occasionally a man has been found who believes 
happiness best attained in solitude. Some who have 
feared God have striven in vain to shun temptation by 
fying from the world and living in dens and caves, 
sustaining nature on roots and herbs; but the sin they 
dreaded was in their own hearts, and they carried it 
with them, to haunt them in the awful silence of the 
desert. 

Others, having become disgusted with the vanities of 
life, or the treachery of men, have disowned their kind, 
and made common cause with the beasts of the field, 
who, while they cannot sympathize, will not betray. 
These forget that life has its solemn work, and is not 
merely given to seek pleasure, or to shun trial in, for 
the sake of little self. A life of solitude is contrary to 
nature, and the choice of it betokens an unsound 
mind. 

Many years ago there lived in what was then a grand ' 
old New England forest—but now a populous region— | 
an old, bowed man, whose only care seemed to be to get | 
food enough to keep him from starving without ming- | 
ling with those who bought and sold. 

In the recesses of this wood there was a tall wall of 
rock, which looked as if thrown up by man for defence 
against expected enemies. It looked like a model of 
the Hudson River Palisades. Its face was ornamented 
with glistening mica and great leaves of variegated 
moss, and in it was an opening like a gothic doorway, 
which gave it the name,—among the boys of long 
ago,—of ‘the Bear's Palace.” 

This name came from the fact of a bear taking refuge 
there before the Revolutionary War, that, being fol- 
lowed in by two brave boys, was shot. When the flint 
was struck for light, it was found to be a cave running 
along the whole length of the upright part of the ledge, 
measuring twenty-five feet by seven; a sort of long sub- 
terranean hall. The floor was of rock, and the walls 
were perfectly dry. There was no sign of life having 
ever entered it, except in the nut shells strewed round, 
left from some squirrel picnic. 

So the little old boys of that day—grandfathers and 
great grandfathers of the gray-haired boys who now 
manage our farms, or bustle round Court Square, or sel! 
and buy in Franklin Street,—when they went nutting 
in that dark old wood, kept at a respectful distance from 
the cave, from the prudent conviction that what one 
had done another could do. So the squirrels had it all 
tothemselves for fifty years after the young hunters 
forced their prey into it. 

After a long time, when all those boys were dead, 
strange rumors began to float round among the neigh- 
bors near the cave,—they lived three, four and five 
wiles apart,—that a wild man, or as some said, an im- 
mense ourang-outang lived there. Jake Butts had seen 
him running like a deer, when he was chopping trees, 
and Bill Lane once heard wild, unearthly sounds pro- 
ceeding from the eave, and had seen lights dancing 
round the door and on top of the boulder in front of it. 
He suggested witches and hobgoblins, but people knew 
that Bill made very free use of an article that puts all 
these and many more troublesome things into men’s 
brains, so they gave little heed to his wild stories. 

What little fear there was, was dispelled when two 
children met an old man with long, white hair, going into 
the wood with a bag of meal on his shoulder and a lit- 
Ue pail of milk inhishand. They were sure that some- 
body had sold the corn and given the milk, as witches 
ind ghosts don’t make such articles for themselves, nor 
yet do they eat hasty pudding and milk. 
oak Sure enough, the next time old farmer Moore‘ 
a tothe store the mystery was solved. Sitting on 
sa he told an interested group, perched on 

Pa 8 and boxes, how, one stormy night, an old man 
te — ns house and asked for a little meal and milk. 
“ > Very silent, speaking only when obliged to do 
“ 4hey offered him a bed, but he sbook his head 
ee away towards the cave, from which they 
“on saw smoke rising. ' 
ee the boys were allon the alert to see and 
- ith this strange man; and one Saturday after- 
n, armed with tin cups and with baskets, as if ona 
dp excursion, they, to the number of ten, made. 
ed rag to the cave, all pledged to stand by each 
,. the last, with clubs and jack-knives, in case of 
**y bloody encounter. 
Beal yp their valor and warlike preparations were 
©; for they saw the old man sitting quietly on a 


mc within the cave, skinning a beautiful gray 
quire]. 
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ght that?” asked Harry Warren. 
& snare,” replied the hermit, without look- 


Will you do with it?” ” 
Eat it.” 


eM yy” 
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“Yes, when I get twenty-five I can sell them for Bve| friend. ‘hill, nothing could induce him to enter any | you are mistaken about ill-usage turning me against 


dollars. Or I can stuff them for ‘collections.’ ” 

‘“‘What else do you eat ?” 

“Corn and milk when I can get them. I've found a 
house where there are neither young women nor little 
children ; and the people will let me have food. Don’t 





the keeper not to-allow the other paupers to worry 
him with questions, “because that,” he said, ‘would 
craze me.” 

You may be sure the boys did not allow their friend 
to go into a desolate, half-empty room. Through the 
influence of the minister they secured one larger and 
sunnier than the rest, and put it in order with their 
own hands, hanging little gifts, such as looking glass 
and pictures, on the wall, and perching his birds and 
squirrels on every nail and peg. They begged white 
curtains, bits of carpet, and many other “luxuries,” as 
he called them, from their mothers, and were rewarded 
with a smile from lips that rarely smiled, and with the 
assurance that he ‘“‘couldn’t make himself believe this 
was a place which of all others he had dreaded through 
his troubled years.” 

He insisted on returning with them, that evening, to 
the cave, that he might burn up any trash which was 
lying about, and leave it as well as he found it. When 
this was done, he and the three friends who accompa- 
nied him sat down in silence under an old oak at tle 
mouth of the cave, as if each was oppressed with tke 
thought of parting. 

At length Jacob broke the silence by saying, ‘‘Boys, 
you are like no other boys I ever met in my long life! 
No one in this place has laughed at my strange wa) s 
or worried me with questions. If I only had courage, 
and was not afraid of getting another spell, 1’d tell you 
what ails me, and show you sometbing I carry in my 
bosom.” 

The boys were startled for a moment, as they thought 
of assassins’ knives and loaded pistols; but one of 
them said, ‘““‘We all know, Jacob, that you've had some 
ill-treatment which has driven you away from men, 
and if it won’t grieve you too much, it would gratify 
us to hear what it was. Any way, whether you tell us 
or not, we shall stick by you as long as you live.” 

“That won’t be long,” replied the old man. “But 


It’s STORY. 





house but that of old farmer Moore, where there were 


“neither young women nor little children.” little wallet, from which he took three locks of hair. 
Once when he went into the kitchen there, he e1" One was long and dark; the other two were simyly 


| countered the daughter of the old man, and her little qaxen rings. “There,” he continued, “are all that re- 
| curly-headed boy. The family were seated at their | mains of as lovely-a family as a poor working man was 


men. Look here,”—and he drew from his bosom a 


ever bring any Jittle children here, for I can’t stand it; | breakfast, and were alarmed at his strange behavior. | 
and shall have to hunt up another place to hide in. | He looked at the mother and her child an instant, and | 
You may come yourselves, boys.” then uttered a groan such as might escape the lips at 


ever blest with!” 
“And they died a long time ago, I suppose?” asked 
one of the boys, in a tender tone. : 


“Will you teach us to set snares if we’ll bring you 
things to eat?” asked one of the party. 

“Yes, and to shoot and stuff birds and squirrels too; 
but no ladies nor little children are to come with you, 
—mind that, now.” 

‘“What makes you live alone?” asked another boy. 

“Because there’s nobody in the world I want to live 
with.” 

“Why don’t you live in a house ?” 

‘Because I’ve got none. IfI hire a room any where 
people will be always asking me questions; and I like 
to be let alone,” he replied, with a sigh. 

“Are you never sick, alone ?” asked a little boy who 
knew what pain and sleepless nights were. ‘ 

“No, not sick. Sometimes I have forgetting spells, 
and when I come to, I don’t know what I’ve been 
doing, and am very tired and hungry. These spells 
don’t come so often when I live out doors as when I’m 
among folks,” replied the hermit. 

‘‘Where did you live before you came here?” asked 
a stout fellow, whose inquisitive eye strove to read the 
old man’s heart. 

“Away off, far, far among the hills,” was the evasive 


the breaking ofa heart, and then he darted from the| «yhpat makes me so strong to-night? See, I can 


house., The kind old farmer followed “Jacob,” as the | touch those curls without trembling; and there are no 
boys called him, and laying his hand on his shoulder, | eyes ju! of tears in the long, dark lock! Have I lost 
said, gently,— all feeling ?”* 

“This is a foolish whim of yours, poor old man,—to| «No, you are stronger, that is all; and tell us now, 
be afraid of loving mothers and their little ones.) 


, | while you feel so, the story of your life.” 
Come back, now, and look at my children and see how) «yes yes; I'd rather leave the secret here than carry 
kind they are.” 


it down to the grave with me. You'll promise not to 
The poor man trembled like an aspen, and his white forcake or to hate me, boy's?” 


lips had not power to refuse the kind request. So- “Never,” replied the three, in one voice. 

he suffered the old farmer to lead him back. The | “And will you promise to keep your feet out of the 
daughter, who had heard all that her parents knew of geyjj’s snare, where mine were entangled ?” 

their strange visitor, spoke to him about his birds and | “Yes.” 

squirrels, and told him she wanted to buy some stuffed | “Well, boys, when I was like you in years I bid as 
ones to carry home with her, and asked him if there fair for a happy life; and should have had it but for 
were not some things he needed which his friends, the : one tablespoon of whiskey. That was a small thing to 
boys, could not do for him. | pay so dear for! 

He gazed at her fixedly for a whole minute after she | “My father was a fisherman, and we lived in a vil- 
ceased speaking and his dull eyes looked asif they had jage of fishermen. Our boats were to us what your 
turned to stone. Then tears filled them, and he soon) horses are to you. We loved them, and were proud of 
burst into an uncontrollable fit of weeping. He could | them; and the lad whose skiff won in a race was the 
‘not be induced to speak and tell the cause of his sor- | hero of the place. I coveted no higher rank than I 
| Tow, but kept waving his hand, as if to have the child) pela, when one victory after another brought offers for 








“Is the skin good for any thing ?” 


reply. “You’ve come strong to-day, boys, and I’m | removed from his sight. 
afraid you'll bring too many others round me. Much | The tender-hearted woman seeing that the child was 
talk and many faces bewilder me. Go now, and come | one cause of his suffering, led him from the room, and | 
again on Saturday. Don’t let people come here to stare | did not return herself. When he became more com- 
at me. I’m not a show, only a broken down old man, | posed he rose to go, and the kind old mistress of the 
who wants shelter a little while till the grave hides.-| house filled both hands with baskets and bags, of which, 
him. Tell the people I won’t hurt a kitten, that I) however, he took little notice. 
won’t beg, and only want to be let alone.” That was his last visit to the farmhouse; when he 
There was something so mournful in the old man’s , could find no boy to go for his milk he went without it, | 
tones, and so pitiful in his loneliness, that all the boys On Saturday he had all his errands, both of buying pro- 
were subdued, and more than one who had never be- visions and selling game, done for him by his young 
fore realized the blessing of a home and friends thanked , friends, who vied with each other for the honor of being 
God that night that he was not alone and poor, like the | his agent. 
stranger he had that day seen. | The poor old hermit, who had fled from civilization 





Every Saturday after this was a gala day for the | in hope of solitude, believed fully that in this wood, two , 


boys of that region, and not a single farmhouse but | hundred miles from the great mart of trade, he would 
soon had a stuffed squirrel over the looking-glass, and | find quiet the few remaining years of his pilgrimage. 
birds perched on twigs or picture frames. He had fled from one place to another, before the im- 
Some boys who were expert with the jack-knife had | prover’s hand; nor was he yet at rest. 
also learned to cut balls and chains, which they in- | One day the boys came to him with the dreadful news 
serted into small-necked bottles, greatly to the wonder | that a company had bought all the timber there to cut 
of their sisters, who were never allowed to accompany | down for new sawmills soon to be built on the rivera 
them to the cave where all these arts were taught. few miles distant. At this he looked up innocently 
And the hermit was well repaid for the pains he took | into the face of the tallest boy, and asked,— 
with them; for he not only had all the meal and milk | “How long should you think I was likely to hold 
he needed, but was feasted on wheaten bread and sweet | out? I’m seventy-two years old, now. If I thought I 
butter, pies and doughnuts; high fare for a recluse in a | should linger three or four years I'd go to Canada; 
cave. | there are splendid woods there,—miles and miles from 
His young friends had also procured for him a super- anybody. If I thought’I was about through, I would 
annuated bedstead, with mattress, pillows and qcilts. | stay and go into the poor-house,—for although I can’t 
He had also two chairs, a little table, and a few needful | ive with men, I want to die among them, and be buried 
dishes. like a human being.” 











Under the genial air of kindness he grew less silent,| When the axe of the feller began to resound through 


my boat of more than thrice its value. I knew it was- 
the arm that pulled the oar or trimmed the sail, and 
not the boat itself, that wrought such victories; but I. 
would not sell my prize. 

“After each new triumph I added some rude orna- 
ment, or a new coat of paint, as if to reward the boat 
for my own skill. The last and greatest of honors I 
had in my power I bestowed on her by having ‘Tun 
Mary Jane’ put in gilt letterson her prow. A.city 


| painter came down to the cove to letter it, and thas 


night I had ‘“‘a little fun,” as the boys called it, om her. 
ck. 

* good mother sent the nice things she knew so 
well how to prepare down to us, with plenty.of fresh 
fruit she had sent to procure; and she came afterward 
to see that all was right, and to say ‘God bless you’ to 
the boy she was so proud of. And with her came Mary 
Jane, for whom the boat was named, with flowers to 
hang round the mast and little flags she had made to 
fly round us in the breeze. 

“Well, there was one fellow who was always my ri- 
val, at races, at fishing parties and at singing school. 
He hated me and my boat too; and although I had in- 
vited him down this day I was surprised to see him 
come. He was not a good boy, and I had been warned 
at home against being too intimate with him, lest he 
might lead me into sin. 

“Well, this day he came, all excited, and, as he said, 
‘bent on fun.’ He had taken spirits before, and he 
brought a flask in his pocket, with lemons and ali other 
ingredients of a ‘stiff punch.’ Some of my friends were 
pleased; but I was sorry, because I knew it would 
grieve my mother. 


and manifested such gentleness and affection that he that old forest Jacob sent for farmer Moore, and asked | “When Tom Harding—that name is burnt into my 


was looked on bysthese boys in the light of a real him to take him tothe home for the foor, and t+ beg 


soul with letters of fire—had finished his preparations- 
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we sat around the bowl,—they to drink, and I to make | 
excuses. Then they began to jeer me, and call me a\ 
baby. Tom told the others that my mother and Mary 

Jane had just been down to tell me what I might and 

what { might not do; and he said that just as I was 

getting old enough to clip my mother’s apron strings 

Mary Jane was twisting hers around my neck, to lead 

me by through life. Poor girl! she was not one of the 

leading kind. She always wanted some one to lean on, 

and thought there was not an arm in the world so 

strong and brave as mine. 

“Well, they sang, and laughed, and made merry at 
my cowardice in not daring to join them, till, exasper- 
ated beyond endurance, I took up a glass and tasted 
for the first time what I had vowed never to touch; for 
temperance was just beginning to be talked about then, 
and my parents were enemies of all ardent spirits. 

“You may be sure this taste did not intoxicate me; 
but it led me thus to cast away fear. Having over- 
come my scruples once, these companions assailed me 
again and again, and I soon lost my fear of wine and 
other strong drinks. 

“When I was but twenty-two I married Mary Jane; 
and then my boat had a stronger rival in my heart than 
ever before. I believe I loved her, but it must have 
been a selfish love; for with my usual high spirit, ac- 
customed to rule at home, I made her yicld every thing 
to my will. And that taste of punch was not my last; 
it created a love of liquor, and I took first a little, and 
then more and more, till I could not go out in my boat 
without my dram. 

“She used to cry sometimes, and I knew well what 
it was for; and every time I saw her in trouble I re- 
solved that should be the last time. When our two 
little ones were large enough to walk hand in hand 
with their bare white feet in the beach sand near the 
door I could say truly that no man ever saw me intox- 
icated,—which was always my boast; as if that was 
any credit to a man!” 

One day we had had a great boat-race, and I was 
beaten. One glass too much had made my hands un- 
steady and my temper bad. I vowed 1 would never go 
to bed till I had regained my old place as victor. So 
although the sun was almost down, and a stiff breeze 
blowing in from sea, my hated old rival accepted an- 
other challenge. 

“Our friends advised us not to try it, but we both de- 
fied them to prevent us; and he pledged himself ina 
glass of whiskey to beat me again. I drank too, and 
ia a passion I declared that I would beat him. My 
brain whirled with anger and whiskey, and I flew up 
to my cottage, insisting that my wife and children 
should go out with me, feeling an undefined dread lest 
death might befall me away from them. 

“Mary Jane refused to go, saying there was a storm 
at hand and we should be overturned. I plead with 
her and she still refused, when I took a child in each 
hand, and commanded her to follow me. This she 
would not do till she saw me about to push off with her 
little darlings. Then she came slowly down over the 
sand,—I can see her now, her face as white as it was 
when she was dead,—and said,— 

‘Jacob, you don’t know what you are about. 
shall all be drowned.” 

“But she took her seat by the children, and I turned 
around and swore at her. This I had never done be- 
fore, and it was the last time I ever spoke to her. My 
companions strove to coax me and my rival home, but 
we were both like madmen, and rushed out into the 
gathering storm. 

“Soon the wind rose into a perfect gale, and I had 
no more command of my sail-boat than my babies had. 
The fact of my weakness and sin, aggravated by the 
screams of my wife and children and a knowledge of 
the danger we were in, paralyzed me, so that after a 
while I sat down in the bottom of the boat and gave 
myself up to fate. I remember terrible screams, a cold 
plunge, and that is all—till I woke at home, alone in 
the world. 

“Kind neighbors buried my wife and children when 
their bodies were found; and I did not even look on 
their dead faces. I was crushed with guilt and shame. 
No one pitied me but one old woman. For my moth. 
er’s sake she came and sat by my bed and bathed my 
burning head. She told me when the burial was going 
on, and said,— 

*«*God can pardon even you.’ 

“She gave me these locks of hair, which Mary Jane 
had preserved with one of my own, between the leaves 
of my mother’s great Bible. My mother and father 
were in heaven, and there was not a heart on earth but 
hated and despised me. As 1 looked on these locks of 
hair in the hand of my old neighbor, there sprung from 
the dark one two eyes, and there they have remained 
until to-day ; now they are gone, and I can look on the 
whole without trembling.” 

And the old man leaned heavily against a tree with 
his eyes closed, as if these dreadful memories had over- 
powered him. 

“How long did you remain alone in your cottage ?” 
asked one of the boys. 

“I don’t know. They tell me that in the wildness of 
a brain fever I was taken to an insane hospital. I well 

* remember when I first realized my situation there. I 
thought I had just awoke from a terrible dream, which 
was sent to stop me in my mad ways; but putting my 
hand in my bosom I found this wallet, which kind at- 


We 


“When alone I knelt down, and with God’s book in| 

my hand I vowed to shun the cursed thing which led 
me into such misery; and then I crept eut quietly into 
the cool air and wandered off I know not where. 
“Since then my life has been spent in roaming. I 
have injured no one; I only asked to be let alone. But} 
many times, while living peaceably in some wood, 1| 
have been apprehended like a thief, and put into an 
asylum or a poor-house. Much of the time has been a 
blank to me, and perhaps people would call mea lu- 
natic. 

“This is what a taste of whiskey punch did. Good- 

by, boys; Heaven bless you! I must go before the 
sun sets.” 
For one week the town of L—— sheltered and fed 
the poor old hermit in their almshouse; and then, 
without a struggle, he passed away from all his fears 
and sufferings here; and a little spot, sunken deep in 
the corner of the churchyard, reads a louder temper- 
ance lecture to boys and young men than any mortal 
lips can utter. J. D.C. 





DO THY LITTLE---DO IT WELL. 


Do thy little—do it well; 

Do what right and reason tell; 

Do what wrong and sorrow claim— 
Conquer sin and cover shame. 


Do thy little, though it be 

Dreariness and drudgery; 

They whom Christ apostles made, 
“Gathered fragments” when He bade. 


Do thy little; never mind 

Though thy brethren be unkind; 
Though the men who ought to smile 
Mock and taunt thee for a while. 


Do thy little; never fear 

While the Saviour standeth near; 
Let the world its javelins throw; 
On thy way undaunted go. 


To thy little: God hath made 
Millicn leaves for forest shade; 
Smallest stars their glory bring— 
God employeth every thing. 

a 


Do thy little; and when thou 
Feelest on thy palid brow, 

Fre has fled the vital breath, 

Cold and damp the sweat of death— 


Then the little thou hast done, 

Little battles thou hast won, 

Little masteries achieved, . 
Little wants with care relieved, 

Little words in love expressed, 

Little wrongs at once confessed, 

Little favors kindly done, 

Little toils thou didst not shun, 

Little graces meekly worn, 

Little slights with Patience borne— 


These shall crown thy pillowed head, 
Holy light upon thee shed; 

These are treasures that shall rise 
Far beyond the smiling skies. 





or 


“TI knew another fellow,” added Dudley, “that wrote thing about the creature is its pouch, a sort of bag un- 
home—it was Pat Fennigan—that he had done mighty ' der the belly, in which it hides its young. 
well so far; that he and Tim Mulligan owned a ma- The young opossums seem to be born before they are 
chine for sawing wood between them, and he expected, grown even to their baby size; so the mother puts 
if he was lucky, to own one all by himself in a month them after birth into this pouch. Inside of it are from 
or so. It was a saw horse!” ten to thirteen teats, and each of the young ones fastens 

“De Irish is de biggest braggers Ise ever saw,” said itself to one of them and hangs on to it for about seven 
Bill, the young man’s favorite slave; ‘‘and dey doesn’t weeks. Then they drop off and come out, and wander 
know nothin’. Dey can’t speak English! I heerd dat , about in the world with their mother. But if any dan. 


saw as dat saw saws! Dar’s no sense to dem.” 


the more ignorant negroes. 

“Dar! dar! dar! Whisk’s got de scent!” shouted 
the three negroes all at once, as the dog gave a short 
bark and began to run. 

After pushing through the dark pines for a few min- 
utes we found Whisk barking furiously at the foot of a 
tree. 

‘““Where’s the ’possum ?” I asked. | 

“Up de tree,” said Sambo and Jake, as they pointed 
to the thick, black-looking branches above. | 

“T can't see him,” I said. | 

“Neidder can nobody,” explained Bill; “but Whisk 
smells him, and he’s dar sure.” 

The negroes quickly gathered a heap of dry brush, 
and soon set it on fire. | 

As soon as it began to crackle, the negroes raised 
their axes. 

“Stop that,” shouted Dudley; “I’m going to shoot | 
him.” : 

I thought that they did not look pleased at this order ; 
but they stood back and said nothing. | 

“The negroes don’t like me to shoot the ’possum. 
They prefer their own way of catching him,” said Dud- | 
ley; “but it’s rare practice, and I make a monopoly of | 
it; for nobody in this region hunts ’possums but the 
darkies, and then when they tree him they bring him 
down with their axes.” 

“But how do they reach him?” I asked; “for I can’t 
see him, far less get nigh enough to hit him with an 
axe.” ; 

Dudley laughed. 

“Why, they cut down the tree. They go out moon- 
light nights, and when they succeed in running down 
—or rather running up—a ‘possum, down comes the 
tree, whether it is a hundred years old or only a ei 
ling.” | 

“But how do they catch him when the tree falls?” I 
asked. 

“O,” said he, “the dogs look out for that. As the 
negroes chop away at the tree, the dogs keep their eye 











¥ For the Companion. 


A ’POSSUM HUNT. 

**Possum” hunting is one of the favorite night sports | 
of the Southern negro. 

In the days of slavery theie was nothing that delight- 
ed the plantation hand more than to be allowed to! 
roam the woods with his dog and hunt the opossum; 
for when he got it he was sure of one delicious meal | 
—or what he looked on as delicious—in place of the | 
daily salt pork and corn bread, baked in ashes, which | 
formed his regular bill of fare. 

Let us go with the negro and see him at this sport. 

The eastern part of South Carolina is flat and marshy. 
The planters’ houses are large and roomy; but they 
are rudely built and rudely furnished as compared to 
the homes of the middle class of the Northern cities or 
of the farmers of the Northern States. 

The cabins of the negroes are rough log cabins, gen- 
erally without a pane of glass in them, and with hard- 
ly any furniture at all. The few chairs are of the most 
old fashioned style—plain, upright, unpainted frames 
with rush bottoms, or wooden chairs of the clumsiest 
make, which are often broken and never easy to sit on. 
They have few cooking vessels—seldom more than a 
pot or two; and their corn cake is baked in the ashes 
on the hearth at the big open fireplaces which are com- 
mon in every part of the South and the far Western 
States. 

Now, salt meat, corn cake baked in ashes, a few 
sweet potatoes, a little molasses and sometimes a hand- 
ful of vegetables, do not make a very tempting repast, 
especially if you have it three times a day for three 
hundred and sixty-five days in the year, “except in 
leap year, once in four, which gives to” the black folks 
three meals more of the same ample but not luxurious 
diet. 

Staying over one night at a plantation, I heard that 
the negroes were to have a’possum hunt, and asked 
permission to join the party. 

The negroes were well pleased to have me go along, 
and at nine o’clock I set out with four o.uher men— 
three negroes and the planter’s son. 

At that time I knew nothing about the opossum, ex- 
cept that it was a tricky creature; for when any one 
was playing a sly game and pretending to be innocent, 
we boys used to say that he was playing possum; es- 
pecially if the actor was a brother or chum who was 
“making believe” that he was fast asleep, and yet was 
wide awake all the time. 

We had a dog, Whisk, they called him, a shaggy 
little fellow, who capered about in great delight as he 
saw his “young master” shoulder a gun and the ne- 
groes bring out their axes. 

It was pitch dark. We first went over the crooked 





tendants had suffered to remain there; and from this 
black lock those pleading eyes full of tears looked out 
at me. I gazed from my window at the trees and 
houses ia the distance; I took up my Bible and found 
that { could read as well as ever; and I decided that I 
was not a madman, but only a monomaniac; for I 


knew in reason there were no eyes in that hair, though | by name—‘“‘did you ever hear that story of the Irish- ; 
man who settled down here and wrote over to his | 


I saw them so distinctly. 

“I did not choose to wear away my life in that place; 
yet I was an outcast, and knew not whither to flee. I 
was in an agony. 

“One night when I was nearly well, my nurse, to 
please me, brought in a little flaxen-haired child to my 


room; and then all the terrors of my sin and my deso- | 


lation rushed upon me afresh. The child’s mother 
came in for it—she had some friend there—and then I 
thought of Mary Jane. From that hour to this I have 
never been able to look calmly on a.young mother or 
a little child. 


fence, struck across a field that was lying fallow, and 
then struck the road. On the other side we entered the 

woods. 

| A negro carried a long piece of pine, which was 

lighted, and made a splencid torch. 


on the ’possum, and catch him as soon as the tree falls. 
But,” he continued, “I like to bring him down with the 
rifle.” | 

By this time Dudley and myself had gone to the 
further side of the tree, about twenty yards from it. | 
The trunk was between us and the fire. Soon, as the | 
flames increased, you could see every branch and every 
leaf. 

“Now,” said Dudley, “look up the tree. Follow the | 
trunk with your eye, up and down, and then look along | 
every branch and see if you can find any thing on any | 
of them that seems as if it did not grow there.” | 

“Isn’t that the ’possum?” I asked, as I pointed to 
something away up the trunk between the large branch 
on the right and the branch next it. 

“Guess not,” said he; “it don’t seem large enough; 
but I'll try it.” 

He took a sight, fired, and brought down—a big knot. 

Bill stepped forward, picked it up and threw it into 
the fire. 

“Let we uns cut um down; no use that away,” said he, 

Again we thought we saw the ’possum; and again 
Mr. Rich blazed away at it. 

Down came a rotten branch. 

Bill’s face was a mirror of despair. 

“O, Massa Dudley,” said he; “what's de use of losing 
um? Let’s cut um down.” 

“Well,” said Dudley, “if I miss him next shot, you 
may.” 

We closely scrutinized every branch and every leaf, 
almost, again. Suddenly, near one of the upper branch- 
es, Mr. Rich saw, or said he saw, or thought he saw 
something move. 

Bang—grunt—dump! 

There was first the report of the rifle, then a fierce 
grunt, and then the sound made by the falling of the 
possum on the ground. 

“Hit um dis time, Massa Rich, sure,” shouted Bill, 





creature up and said,— 

“Him no playing ’possum dis; 
tain.” 

True enough—the creature had no cause to simulate 
death; for the ball had gone straight through his head. 

“Bow-ow-ow !” 

Jake fairly bounded with delight when he heard this 
sound. 

“Whisk's treed another!” he shouted. 

“Well, I'll let you bring this one down yourselves,” 
said Dudley to the negroes; ‘‘but mind you don’t lose 
him.” 

“No fear o’ dat,” said Bill; “‘we love him too much 
for dat.” 

We pushed our way through the wood to the tree at 
which Whisk was friskily barking. 

As the blacks were making a new fire, I looked at 
the ‘possum we had shot. 

It is a singular creature. It is from twelve to fifteen 
inches long, and has_a tail about as long as its body. 


me; he dead, sar- 





“By the way,” said the planter’s son—Dudley Rich, 


friends in the ‘ould counthry’ that he had become very 

wealthy; and, as a proof of it, that he was writing that 
very letter by a light which was held in a candlestick 
that cost fifteen hundred dollars ? 

“No,” I said; “but that wasn’t true, was it?” 

“Why, yes,” said Rich, “it was true; only he forgot 
to explain that he had bought a slave that cost him fif- 
teen hundred dollars; and that Ae was the candlestick, 
and that the light was a pine torch.” 

The negroes laughed in their jolly way as they heard 
this story. 


The hair onits body is of a mixed gray, white and 
brown color; so that it presents a bluish tinge. The 
ears are crumpled and thin, and have no hair. They 
look like two little bits of blue kid gloves. The feet 
are long and naked, and resemble little hands. The 
eyes are quite prominent, and they have hardly any 
eyelids. They seem to be black beads stuck on the 
face, rather than the creature’s natural eyes. The jaws 
of the opossum are long and they have fierce-looking 
teeth; but the owner cannot use them with any force. 
The eyesight of the creature is so bad that it is often 
caught and killed in daylight, before it is aware that 
any enemy is near it. Even in moonlight nights they 
| are too weak for efficient service. Byt the strangest 





as the three negroes ran forward. Sambo lifted the | 


same Tim Mulligan say, one day,I neber saw a saw ger comes near, they all run back into the pouch. 


While I was examining the ’possum, the negroes 


It was our turn to laugh now; for this saying showed _ Were felling the tree. We could see possum the sec- 
that Tim was a wag in his way, and liked to bamboozle ond hanging on toa branch. Whisk kept barking all 
| the time and wagging his tail; but he never for a mo- 


ment took his eyes off his victim. Suddenly the tree 
fell, and down came the ’possum with it. 

It attempted to run, but Whisk was too quick with 
it. He touched it, when it instantly fell flat, straight- 
ened out and seemed to be perfectly dead. 

Meanwhile Dudley took Whisk by the nape of the 
neck and flung him off. 

“Look at the thing,” he said to me; “‘you would al- 
most be ready to take an oath that it is dead.” 

Certainly it seemed to be a corpse. 

Dudley kicked it. Not a muscle moved. His eyes 
were covered with dust and seemed glazed. 

“He’s dead; the fall must have killed him,” I said. 

“No more dead ’n Iam,” said Bill. “Whisk!” 

Whisk rushed forward and lifted the creature and 


| worried him, and then was forced to lay it down. 


Not a muscle moved; it lay stark and stiff. 

“Carry it home,” said Dudley, “and put him in my 
room. You can kill him in the morning. I want to 
let this gentleman see that it is not dead.” 

In going home Dudley told me that the creature is 
so cunning that no matter how you kick it or whip it, 
you can’t make it move a muscle as long as there is a 
chance of escape. He told of a man who half skinned 
one, and was called away, and when he came back 
found that the ’possum had run off. 

We put him inaroom that night. Next morning, 
when we entered, there he lay, as stiffand motionless 
as before, but in a different place! 

The negroes killed and ate him. 

Mr. Rich, the elder, told me that the ’*possum can 
hold on toa limb by his tail with wonderful tenacity, 
and quoted a passage from an uneducated preacher, 
who illustrated one of his doctrines by this trait. He 
compared a true Christian to a possum up a tall sap- 
ling in a strong wind. 

‘**My brethren,’ said he, ‘that’s your situation ex- 
actly. The world, the flesh and the devil are the wind 
that’s trying to’blow you off the Gospeltree. But don't 
let go of it. Hold on as a possum would in a hurri- 
cane. If the fore legs of your passions get loose, 
hold on by the hind legs of your conscientiousness; 
and if they let go, hold on eternally by your tail, which 
is the promise that the saints shall persevere unto the 

—_—\__ +o —___— 
For the Companion. 
THE YELLOW MAGICIAN. 
By Lynde Palmer. 


Dotty was leaning her dimpled elbows on Mrs 
Flounce’s bureau when she first saw him. 
She had been sent to dust the room, set the chairs in 


“order, and put clean towels on the rack; for with the 


ten boarders and the five younger children, there was al- 
ways a double handful of work for Dotty. 
| Jack had once suggested that it would be a fine thing 


if she had two pairs of hands, and then she could some- 


times dress her doll and make wreaths of flowers, like 

other children, while she was picking up kindlings or 
helping wipe the dishes. So Dotty prayed a great while 
about it,—three or four mornings, at the very least— 
‘and then, as there were no signs of any more pretty 
pink fingers sprouting from the round little wrist, she 
| concluded, with a sigh, that “our Father” didn’t think 
best to let her have them. 

But to go back. Dotty had paused, duster in hand, 
to look at herself in Mrs. Flounce’s great dressing-glass. 
, Now this mirror was very old, and bad seen and re- 
flected a great deal, but though it ought to have grown 
| wiser, it never took the least pains to conceal its im- 
| pressions, but showed off its likes and dislikes in the 
| plainest manner. 

For instance, Mrs. Flounce could never come up with 
her very best expression, and her head gracefully on 
| one side, but the mirror would be sure to show her & 
simpering, faded face, with a fringe of false curls, and 
a dust of white powder on the end of her red nose. 
| This was very ill natured and impertinent in the mirror, 
when every other friend told Mrs. Flounce how pretty 
and young she was looking; and sometimes she felt a3 
if she would no longer give the ungrateful glass a home, 
and wash its face almost every morning, as she had for 
the last twenty years. 

But there was one person in the house that the old 
mirror certainly loved, and whenever Dotty came neat, 
its shadowy old face softened and trembled, and the 
prettiest colors quivered and danced, finally settling 
down in their places—the pink, into two fair, round 
cheeks,—the blue, almost lost in two fringed lakes just 
above,—the gold, twining into rings of yellow, flossy 
hair, and the pearly lights dancing from forehead t 
chin, hiding, by the way, between two scarlet threads 
of prettiest lips. Not atall strange, then, that Dotty al- 
ways paused a little to smile back, with shy pleasure, 
wondering the while that all the provoking dust hada 
been made up into pretty little girls. ’ 

But this morning, although the old mirror was all 
a-tremble with pleasure, Dotty could hardly notice it 
She had just passed Mrs. Flounce on the stairs, sweeP- 
ing down in a silk dress, with a most delicious rustle, 8 
lace shawl and a microscopic bonnet, with two pink 
roses laid against her old daffodil face. The old mirror 
had turned yellow and made a frightful grimace as she 
passed, but Dotty had thought there was never any 
thing more fascinating and elegant. She would nevét 
have any thing like it in this world or the next. It w3s 
such a pity the angels couldn’t wear any thing but 
white; and she fell to wondering whether, if Mr 
Flounce passed on the “golden streets,” the angels, &* 
pecially the little girl angels, who hadn’t been there 
long, wouldn’t turn to look after her, with just a little 
sigh. oui 
“You needn’t tell me I look pretty and fresh,” S# 
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Dotty, shaking her hand at the mirror. “Nobody | Wretched little Dotty! What should she do when! seeds of some pretty shrub or vine, made ready for| “Your papa was an honest man, and your mamma 
Besinks of any thing but dress now-a-days. You ought morning came? How she wished the dark would hide ag pet ag could tell you how they build thelr neste — wow on ae begging bread than stealing,’ 
* ' % 6 7 7 ; ;| Said something to Johnny. 

to have seen Mr. Fitz Roy take off his hat to Mrs. , her always! And yet couldn’t our Father” see her) pnt I cannot, for these little things were too quick for my “Stealing!” said Johnny, indignantly, “I aint goirg 

Flounce, and then just give me a little shove, with, all the time? Bedclothes were nothing, and dark was} o}d eyes. I saw some of them, and they were not larg-| to steal, not even for a knife; but I believe it is too bad 

| ‘get out of the way, little girl,’ and all because my nothing. He could see through every thing; and when| er than a good sized walnut. O, how curiously they | to take the money from such a baby. I'll just lay it on 
| ress didn’t rustle,” said Dotty, disconsolately, with He looked at Dotty He lookedat a thief! = ad ae ae = eaes = srDinn neem dma the steps as T go by and they'll find it.” : 

per white forehead gathered into a knot. Ah, how dreadful! She got up with a little shiver, In : little cabinet an ior = ‘euama oo there auete th vinta 3 nod soeienion — i oe 
For the first time the old mirror pouted back, and groped in her pocket, and drew out the little yellow] were four dozen humming-birds and no two alike; all| his covet aud iaid it ina ilttle shining ae on te 

: dso angry and out of patience that Dotty turned magician. She almost hated him as he lay in her hand with long bills, to suck the honey out of the cups of| broad stone step by the front door. Then he walked 

looke g P fl ir bi a 

way and cast down her eyes; and then she first saw and tried to wink in the moonlight. owers. Some of their bills were as long as my finger, bravely away, but he couldn’t help looking back and 

away : 2 ee a and some of the flowers of that country have bells as | thinking how pretty it looked. ‘ 

} that she and the mirror were not alone in the room. A) Can you make me happy again?” said Dotty. ‘“Can| deep, and almost every flower in that warm climate “S’pose somebody should come along and get it,” 
; stranger was just at her feet, looking up and winking at you make my heart stop knocking so?” holds a drop of honey for the dear little birds. thought he, and then he went back and gathered it up 
her in a Very pleasant and familiar manner. He hada |" “Ah,” said the magician, thoughtfully, “you want a : The tamarind tree of those islands grows very large, | in his hand and rang the door hell. 

ound face, rather yellow, but very bright, and was evi- | good conscience and peace of mind, I suppose. No,I| yriSa} than any of the trees we have in the West or) “I wonder who'll come to the door,” he thought, 

Ir ee 1 a' et into th I ¢ them i f th Middle States; and when it is in bloom the humming-| with his heart beating pretty fast. “I wish it would be 
J dently distinguished, forhe had acirclet of stars around can’t turn into those. I never met them in any of the) birds come by hundreds to take their fill from its pink | Mr. Grant himself; I like him first rate.” 

pis head. | grand fairs or bazaars of the world. I hear that they) bells, that look like clusters of pea blossoms. And| But it wasn’t Mr. Grant at all, or even Mrs. Grant 
1 Dotty was greatly surprised to see him. She had have them on the ‘golden streets,’ and sometimes they = aha ee into = oh _ to the i eens ba bell, but a red-armed Irish girl, 

ee A cet f ’ ig reat trees, and see the humming- | whose first words were, “‘Why couldn't ye come to tl 
peard of his family before, and that he and his aye | Send them down; but they’re very ~— and I could birds and the bees gathering their breakfast in the| alley door? The front wav isn’t for the likes of — 
ers were very powerful, and much sought after; but | never strike a bargain for any of them. morning, you would think every bough had wings, and| .‘Here is Bertie’s money,” said Johnny ; “he gave it t9 
Q since the war they had been very shy, and had almost | “But I want them more than any thing,” sobbed} was trying to fly away from the great stem that roots | me, all of it.” . 

watirely given up society, and Dotty could not remem-_ Dotty. itself down in the dark red ground, from which it draws| “Bless his little heart,” said the girl; he's always a 

ter to have ever seen one of them before. The yellow magician laughed. “That's queer,” said| 1S S¥eet- : givin’ to ivery spalpeen he meets,” and she shut the 

b el. a 5 aS door without even saying thank you. 

“Take me up, Dotty,” said he, brightly. ‘You found ' he. ‘Generally if any one loves me enough to steal TO SUBS Johnny went away with a sort of indignant feeling at 
me. Iam your slave. Don’t think little of me because (Dotty started) or do any thing dishonest to get me, : ; reruns being called a spalpeen and treated like a beggar, but 
8 [lie so helpless on my back. Kings and princes show they care very little about conscience and such non- Our subscribers will notice the change that has = = a gla jon — 7 — over with. ° 
tal A . : dias “I shouldn’t wonder a bit if she never gave Berti 
me the greatest respect. There is wonderful power in sense. It’s a very small loss, my dear. In a little} peen made in the name of the publishing firm of| the money at all,” thought Johnny. “Shere A nt 
py little body. Iam a great magician. while it won’t trouble you at all. Just goonas you en0 z Mr. Ol al ao fae old thing, any how, and crosser’n a bear; I'm glad she 
“What can you do?” cried the delighted Dotty. have begun to-day and before long you will havea| “© “O™panton. Air. mstead has sold his inter-| gon't jive to our house.” . . 7. 
d “J can turn myself into any thing you want.” | pocket full of gold little magicians, who will turn into} est inthe paper, and is no longer connected with ' ae. — - — wet and pe thread for 
: + : ? ae > A his mother, walke tely past the show-cas r 
“6ilk nosed a «arty a ae ete om bs ol bled . it. All business letters, therefore, sent hereafter | he had lingered so shen t yh sorte the Senenien ae 
pink roses, and lovely long ends of ribbon otty smiled a little, then grew troubled again. . 3 - | play of pocket knives, and whistled merrily all the wa 
y “Try me,” said the yellow magician. “Take me; ‘And whenI have to go away from this world ‘our to the publishers of the Companion should be di- | home, ’ : aah ied 
to jown to Suit & Trimmer’s, lay me on the counter, shut Father’ will take me up to walk in the ‘golden streets,’| rected Perry Mason & Co., J ag went on in pretty much the old way with 
your eyes and hold your hands, and see what you shall won't He?” said she, anxiously. Pub. Youth’s Companion, Bad F sovemgth sh aptigenadnn gpnen tors pe > 
is find.” The magician was somewhat disturbed. Of all the Boston, Mass. | Over his new knife he couldn’t help saying to himself, 
it, Dotty laughed, trembled a little, and stooped to lift people who had loved him and whom he had tempted “I might have bought a nicer one than that,” but a)- 
a her new friend; but the mirror looked so frightened to sin not one had been foolish enough to ask such a “= a ~ I ~— though.” 

: a x erward, aS Johnny was goin 
ed that she paused. ; ; : question. But one must not look for grown people 8 after his mother’s cow, he met Mr. Grant coming slowly 
ck “Perhaps you oughtn’t to go with me,” said she,' sense inachild. Still he hesitated, and didn’t know CHILDREN’S COLUMN up the street. 

drawing back with a blank face. “I'm afraid you are! what to answer. ° “Ah, Johnny Parker,” said Mr. Grant, “you're grow? 
. one of Mrs. Flounce’s servants.” Dotty burst into tears. = ing 80 tall I hardly knew you; full of business as 
188 “Pshaw!” responded he. “I’m any one’s servant Where is my ReosiptP ~ sir,” said Johnny, with a pleased look 

who takes me in his hand.’’ Mrs. Flounce was sitting in her wrapper reading a The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the} Mr. Grant always remembered boys’ names, and 

Dotty wavered; the mirror looked more and more | novel when she lifted her eyes in great displeasure to margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which | boys have a special dislike to being called Sam or Bob, 
an distressed; the dimpled hands were certainly coming | see little Dotty in her night-dress, with slender bare| be has paid for his Oompanion. as if they were of no importance at all. Then every 
2 a fe No other receipt is given. boy likes to think he is growing tall, so Mr. Grant 
ty, nearer. : ; . : eet. : walked straight into Johnny’s affections. 
er, “Dorothy,” cried her mother’s voice, “Tommy is} Before she had time to scold, however, Dotty had ca Sailnet it “See here, Johnny,” said Mr. Grant, “how was it 
He awake; you must feed him his bread and milk; then | laid the wicked little magician in her hand, and was THE BUTTERFLY. about that money? Bertie says he gave tt to you to 
ap- see if you can’t sing and keep him still while you hull! acknowledging, with choking sobs, how she had found The Rutterts: andlle tite buy a knife. Why didn’t you keep it?” | 
heien* hi he 8 a what A hi os fed cael Wo hones akan: aur oad Ae - ‘I did at first,” said Johnny. “I didn’t think much 
the strawberries. im on the floor, and what fine things he had said to ne ees choneranainns 8 about it, ‘cause I wanted the knife so bad; but after- 
x. Dotty started as if from a dream, flapped the duster | her. Nor does it, like the pradent ant, ward I thought it was kind of sneaking to take it from 
ind over bureau and chairs, shut up the windows and hur-| Mrs. Flounce looked very incredulous and very = the pend aan odo gama such a baby, so I brought it back.” 
n't ried out, carefully shutting the door. angry. : we torencapnceronar ss by aan poe Tete goa ple Nd apd tn Spy 4 
i- - ry A é ’ thi you’ : av an.” 
o* The strawberries were hulled with many a sigh, and| ‘How much trouble you have made me!” said she. Thee like the bee ‘and ant, lay Then ‘Mr. He tone ry oo on Nis ent 
ss; Dotty was standing in the gate with fretful Tommy: | “Do you think God can ever forgive such a wicked PRS waded jae illite wrote a few words on it, and folded it up. i 
ich when a little girl went past, carrying a Paris doll, in the | child?” My stock of wisdom Tl improve, <8 SS FO8 Waele, GS Ne Cee: Se Bie, Bemnens as 
the latest fashion of short walking dress, with a little lace} “I thought may be He would if you would,” sobbed Nor be a Butterfly. ae by the store,” said he, ‘unless you are in a 
parasol in its wax hand. simple Dotty. “Wait a minute and I’ll ask Him;” +o “No, sir,” said Johnny, “I can take it as well as not,” 
Dotty burst. into tears, remembering a broken-nosed, | and to Mrs. Flounce’s great consternation she dropped JOHNNY’S TEMPTATION. = he went on his way as happy as a king, because Mr. 
wooden baby she had left in her bed, because she’ upon her knees. If there was any thing in the world that Johbnn — 00 6 Sr Eias were we aie. Te gues the nate 
couldn’t get time to mend her only dress. Such a Newgate calendar of sins as the humble little| Parker really coveted it wasa knife. Almost all the dl a por gr ers gy samt: hanna _ Ek oe 
“Here, Jack,” said Dotty, mournfully, “will you hold | heart poured forth! The old mirror twinkled and yi in r class had papery except Johnny. To) ny Parker !” ; Pe ne 
es Tommy a minute while I go up stairs for something?” | dimpled with fun in spite of himself. But when Dotty| stone's can ual aaee aaa Teumy Words om Johnny turned back. | == 
Jack stretched out his fat arms for the warm little ' arose a tear had made a little yellow river dov \ Mrs.| the handle breken, but Eddy Foster had a regular one you know what's in this note?” asked Mr. 
; lump, and in two seconds Dotty was at Mrs. Flounce’s , Flounce’s powdered cheek. bran-new, two-bladed knife, a genuine Barlowe knife,| Cours ” cot saat <a ‘ 
sd door. ; “Go nt ” said sh kindl oy and it only cost half a dollar. Johnny watched it with | y> pte 44 _ said Johnny, indignantly ; “you s’pose 
the a . yo" sald she, not unkindly. ou were | admiring eyes every time Eddy d it out, whick ppt ts 
; al- “He’s gone! No, he’s there!” said she, with beating | not cut out for a bad child, I see I forgive you.” reo | whonavee Mew nn ae thing bo ah aah ee “Well, Pll read it to you,” said he: ‘Give Johnny 
heart, as her eyes dilated in the dark room. Dotty was radiant. Mrs. Flounce had forgiven her,| had vainly tried to buy it with his whole stock of play- nnd me = pS wn store, and tell him 
ing Down on her knees she went, with her red lips close! and wasn’t ‘‘our Father” a thousand times kinder than| things. Johnny knew better than even to ask his dear jess conte Gaus ule edie the knife 
ye to the yellow face. Mrs. Flounce? It was all right, then; there could not| Mother to buy him such a knife, for he knew well) was put’ into his possession. He forgot all about the 
~<a “Could you turn into a Paris doll, with a trunk full | be a doubt. the yyy ‘siete Soup Gok cater tahank cow, and walked home again without her, and if 
8 OF of clothes, and a parasol, and a muff?” She lifted her eyes to the old mirror; and away back| Robby in comfortable clothes. So Johnny only thought, oeaamies cea = oss a ne 
as “Try me,” said the yellow magician. “Take me|in the dusky depths stood a lovely little figure all in} 20d wished, and contrived all to himself, but he couldn’t |” And that is how J Rother inet ble hatte 
= down to Ball & Hooper’s, lay me on the counter, shut | whit ee eee ae Fae Se Cees See 0 Sale Se Ee | con only sa a rth Mr. Gra like J ~ mag St vr 
ies 1 x , 1s . white. Peels, tat ane Gis o0 Ge was Gein bee 8 an only say, with Mr, Grant, “TL like Johnny Parker.” 
etty your eyes and”— “It is an angel child!” thought the happy Dotty,| school he saw little Bertie Grant sailing & tiny ship on | 2 *#6*" Repository. 
she Dotty’s look of ecstasy suddenly changed to one of! with a throbbing heart. a little pond of water near his father’s house. The lit- 
hink dismay. Jack had dropped Tommy! Therewasa loud} But no, it was Dotty’s self, though it was no great po roy = Be neon ah so > yea ge “ a x 
scream, followed by a pitiful wail. The roses flew out} wonder she made t\,e mistake; for though the pretty “J a Poses nec Fp mage a . 
and, of Dotty’s cheeks, and Dotty out of the room, all in a/ cheeks, and eyes, and flossy hair could only be Dotty’s iandene ee Sports and Pastimes. 
lass, twinkling. own, all the peace, and love, and joy in the sweetest} “I wouldn't put those in, Bertie,” said Johnny, 
d re- It was very still after she was gone, and the old mir- | face had just come down from the “golden streets.” they'll slip into the water and you'll lose "em.” Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
a re looked very gloomy; he had known so much oe oa I can’t find any stones little enough,” said L. 
. trouble to come of listening too much to the little yel- sale “Wait and I'll get ” i 
 im- _ | WATERING THE BIRDS IN ST. DOMINGO ait an get you some,” said Johnny, going 
low magician. *| across the street and filling his hands with some clean 
be By-and-by there was a faint odor of roast beet nd = - = city of Da maa =“ the —- a | a anne 1 : 
x about it there are eight months in the year that it sel- ertie was delighted with the pebbles, and threw his 
with puddings, a clattering of knives and busy tongues;| dom rains, and all thattime the sun pours down upon| money carelessly on the a, y il 
y on then a pushing away of chairs, and the ten boarders! the earth its hottest rays; so hot that you, Harry, would “May I count it?” said Johnny, gathering it up. “O, 
ea Were going away, very well pleased with their good , 800n have a blistered face if you run about as youdo| my! how much you’ve got—two dimes, and a silver 
4 dinner, with old Pedro, in the yard and garden, without your| quarter, and no end of pennies. What are you going 
» an Then th P hat. The ground does not seem parched as it doesin} to do with it, Bertie?” 
nose. _ shen the door opened softly again, and Dotty came | onr fields when it does not rain, because God has made I don’t know,” said Bertie, carelessly, starting his 
rror, in, With a string of diamonds of the first water hung on | all the trees and plants to live and grow best without it.| ship on a new voyage. ‘What would you do?” . 
retty her eyelashes. a — all the — a = py P A buy a knife quicker’n a wink if I was you,” said \\ fi ' 
d « aken from large earthen ware pots, that are setin the} Johnny. (dy | 
It a3 The selfish big men and women ate up all the straw-| ¢round and covered, so that the water shall not get} “Mamma says I can’t have any knife, not till I'm i 
ome, berries,” sobbed Dotty. wasted nor spoiled. But the earth is warm, and when| seven years old,” said Bertie, “and I guess I sha’n’t ever sf 
id for The old mirror looked greatly grieved, with a pair | they take the water out of the cistern they pour it into; get to be that old.” 
of eyes just as wet as Dotty’s. large jars, that the people call goglets. They are shaped “I’m older than that,” said Johnny, “but I never had ~ 
" et Shatter theses nena wx the Geen like a sugar bowl, and are very porous; and when they so much money as this, and I don’t s’pose I ever shall.” 
e ol “0 y : BB are hung up in.the hot air they sweat, as some folks “You may have it all if you want it,” said Bertie; 
near, ould you turn into strawberries,” said she, ‘‘and | say, and the water drips from the outside of the jar| ‘I don’t care about it a speck.” 
d the oranges, and peaches, and nuts, and candy ?” into cups or vessels below, and is cool and sweet. “Will your mamma let you give it away?” said 
ttling The yellow magician smiled and winked. “Try me,” Every good house has a water-cooler of this kind, gen-| Johnny, his heart beating hard and his cheeks burning 
= aid he. “Tak a to Puff & Bonbon’s, 1 > \erally hungin a little frame house, roofed over, but| with excitement. 
roun : ake me down a onbon's, ‘ay me ' covered with lattice-work, and the lattice work is inter- “O, she don’t care,” said Bertie; “I had more’n that, ' 
just on the counter”— laced with vines and flowers of the country—lantanas,| but I lost some down the cistern.” 2 one 
flossy “Dresses, and bonnets, and ribbons, and flowers, and | honeysuckles, fragrant jasmins, passion flowers, and So Johnny thanked Bertie, slipped the money into sel : 
, dolls, and playthi a many other beautiful kinds that I cannot remember. his pocket, and ran home. He did not stop to speak to | My wholeis composed of 15 letters, and is a piece of good ad- 
ad to , playthings, and peaches, and nuts,” said : - . 2 Poppet ce. 
Do aphkere All around this fragrant arbor are hung bright col-| little Robbie, but went straight up into his room and| my 12, 13 is a personal pronoun. 
ds tty, softly smiling and counting on her finge ; ; ys} P B 
rea “y piped & s r lingers. ored sea shells, into which they pour fresh water every | poured the money out on the bed and counted it over.| My 3, 11, 10 is a personal pronoun, 
ty al- es,” said the yellow magician, ‘‘and earrings, and | day for the little birds, and it is not a strange sight to| There was a good deal more than enough to buy a) My 4,5, 6,7is a relative pronoun, 
maine breastpins, and gold watches, and carriages, and feath- | 8ee twenty humming birds at one time, darting in and| knife, and he gathered it up to return it to his pocket. wy te sean ae abint tines forget to ao G.¥. 
jadn't ers, and picture-books”— out among the flowers, and dipping themselves into| What a pleasant sound it made as it went jingling into i ‘ wy 

: Dotty stretch these pretty bathing tubs, and then flying —— to| his pocket, where nothing had jingled an hour before . , 

. y stretched out her hand. plunge into the heart of some great flower. In and out| but a slate pencil, two brass-headed nails, and some| My whole, of 14 letters, is the name of a celebrated mar 

as ail Who said “stealing?” Dotty started and looked | they dart, as if playing hide and seek, some with gold-| bits of orange colored glass. My 13.7 ison your body 
ice it. around, but no one was there. So she lifted the little | ©? breast, some with crests of fiery red, some flashing “Johnny,” called his mother, “I want youto run to, Myli, i2, 3,14is a kind of grain. 
—_ magician—sh F jin the sunlight like specks of scarlet and green; and so| the store and bring me some thread.” | My 5, 9, 18, 8 is elevated. 
Ww rs n—she had no idea he would be so heavy—and | swiftly they go that you cannot follow them with your| —“Yes’m,” said Johnny, running down stairs two steps | My 4, 10, 10, 6 is a proper noun. ome 
stle, § pped him in her pocket. She didn’t dare lift her | eye. : at a time. | 4. 
. pink eyes to the mirror: he would tell her something disa-| _ All the morning, if you peep through the vines of | “There'll be a penny change,” said his mother, “and | Over my second my whole flies fast, 
mirrot Bteeable, she was sure. She was not mistaken: he | the water-arbor, you see dozens of other little birds—| you may have that for a new pencil; you said your Borne on the wings of the wind; 

ad would b ; 3 Re red, green, blue, orange and purple—dipping in and| pencil scratched so.” Se nereeet SRE 00 De Peat OE how, 
as gint ave shown her a shamefaced, wicked little out, and taking their morning baths, singing their mer-| Johnny was on the very point of telling his mother ee Ae AAR 
or any tl, who looked as if she wanted to hide away from | ry songs in payment for the kindness that placed these| about his fortune, but somehow he couldn’t help feel- My second is soit as an infunt's hand, 
never MM Very body. little cups for their use. How I used to wish,as I| ing afraid she would not approve of his spending the | Dat ac heel to coma. ab ean oll 
It was Mrs. Fi watched them, that all the little boys and girls at home; money, so he started on his errand without saying a Who carelessly pass him by. ’ 

but Hof ence uace came home about dusk, in quite a state could see how happy they were, and would hang little! word about it. | aa eee tn teeta Sie hha 
1g ‘ excitement; she had either lost a ten dollar gold cups around the garden in summer, to coax the birds “He to it to me without asking,” said Johnny to | Paap on irish anes ahpieine 
f Mrs. Piece, or she had forgotten to ‘ to come and drink, instead of hurling a stone at every | himself, “‘and so, of course, it is mine.” | While my whole is the gift of the mischievous wind 

got! take it with her; and} * 

els, & Very soon the whole house was in one they see, and perhaps spoiling their nests. ‘“‘He’s too little to know any thing about money ;” | That no farmer will admire. 
- there D om eyrene, What makes the birds so merry and gay? They! said something to Johnny, “and you ought not to have | p™ Pu Last Numb 

little otty had complained of a headache and gone to bed drink nothing but water, and bathe with every rising! taken it.” | wows te Tuasics ia Lee Hameee. 
ali early, but she heard all Mrs. Flounce’s fretfal tones, | « the sun, ane twitter thelr little songs of tanks, and  _ “His papa is rich; he can give Bertie any thing he 1. The world has undergone many changes, but will continue 

and th then away they go to hunt their breakfast by picking wants,” said Johnny to himself, “and my papa is dead sees - sd + re: Fa ag a 

,” said © questioning of the servants. at the ripe cheek of a cashew or pemegranste. or the and my mamma is Seon” : mow (er, eee 


3. Hearth. 
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Counting-Room, No. 151 Washington Street. 


Terms of the Companion. 
The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 
When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 


For the Companion. 


A BAD STORY. 

Among the minor poems of Cowper, not commonly 
found in his poetical works, is one relating an incident, 
which, at the time it occurred, produced a very marked 
impression. 

There once lived in England a young man of fortune 
whose favorite amusement was cock-fighting. He had 
a favorite cock which had won him many bets, and 
which was regarded as a champion. At last the bird 
was whipped, and the bet staked upon him lost. This 
so enraged the cruel gamester that, in a fit of passion, 
he determined to roast him alive before the fire. He 
tied him to a spit and placed him before the grate. 
The bird struggled hard and screamed piteously. Its 
sufferings were so painful to witness that some gentle- 
men present remonstrated against the act of cruelty, 
and proposed to rescue it from its torture. This so ex- 
asperated the gamester, that, seizing a poker, he de- 
clared, with the most awful oaths, that he would kill 
any one who should interfere. He had no sooner made 
the declaration than he fell dead. 

The event occurred when Cowper was employed on 
his translation of Homer, but he was so powerfully 
impressed with the moral lesson it conveyed that he 
suspended his graver studies to relate it in verse. He 
tclls the story as follows: 


This man (for since the howling wild 

Disclaims him, man he must be styled) 
Wanted no good below; 

Gentle he was, if gentle birth 

Could make him such, and he had worth, 
If wealth can worth bestow 


Can such be cruel? Such can be 


Cruel as hell, and so was he; 
A tyrant, entertained 
With barbarous sports, whose fell delight 


Was to encourage mortal fight 
*Twixt birds to battle trained. 


One feathered champion he possessed, 

Ilis darling far beyond the rest, 
Which never knew disgrace, 

Nor eer had fought, but he made flow 

The life blood of his fiercest fue— 
The Casar of his race. 


It chanced. at Jast, when on a day 
He pushed him to the desperate tray, 
Hlis courage drooped, he fled: 
The master stormed, the prize was lost, 
And, instant, frantic at the cost, 
He dvomed his favorite dead. 


He seized him fast, and from the pit 
Flew to the kitchen, snatched the spit, 
And, Bring me cord, he cried; 
The cord was brought, and at his word, 
To that dire implement, the bird, 
Alive and struggling, tied. 


The horrid sequel asks a veil, 
And all the terrors of the tale 


That can be, shall be sunk: 
Led by the sufferer's screams aright, 
His shocked companions view the sight, 


And with him pity drunk. 


All, suppliant, beg a milder fate 


For the old warrior at the grate: 

lle, deaf to pity’s call, 
Whirled round him, rapid as a wheel, 
His culinary club of steel, 


Death menacing on all. 


But vengeance hung not far remote, 

For while he stretched his clamorous threat, 
And Heaven and earth defied; 

Big with the curse too closely pent, 

‘That struggled vainly for a vent, 
He touered, reeled, and died. 


‘Tis not for us, with rash surmise, 

To point the judgment of the skies 
But judgments plain as this, 

That, sent for men’s instruction, bring 

A written label on their wing, 
‘Ys hard to read amiss. 


ont Or 


A BABY ON THE BATTLE-FIELD. 

A story went the rounds of the papers after the bat- 
t.e of Antietam, of a little lamb that was found bleating 
on the field, and finally took up its quarters in one of 
the tents of the neighboring camp. The following inci- 
dent is more tenderly interesting as it is more surpris- 
ing. The story is told in an extract of a private letter 
from a soldier in the 14th Illinois. It is dated, Bolivar, 
Nov. 10th: 


Let me relate to you a touching little incident that 
will doubtless strike you as a little strange. At the 
hattle of Hatchie, when the conflict was waging fiercest, 
upon advancing midway between the contending forces, 
we found a sweet little blue-eyed baby. 

Who could suppose that in the wild, fierce battle of 
the Hatchie, where the field was strewn with the dead, 
and the shricks of the wounded rent the heavens with 
fgony, a great army would pause in the thickest of the 
conflict to save harmless a helpless child. Yet the 
brave l4th, that never yet has quailed in battle, did 
pause, and an officer of the regiment ordered “our little 
baby” carried to headquarters and tenderly cared for. 

The next day after the battle ‘our babe” was brought 
before the 14th, and unanimously adopted “child of the 
regiment.” Three or four days later, strange as it may 
seem, a poor, heart-stricken, poverty-pinched mother 
came searching the battle-field for her child. Imagine, 
if you can, the wild exclamations of thanksgiving that 
burst from that poor woman’s heart when informed that 
her child had been rescued, and with a mother’s tender- 
ness cared for. 1 saw the mother receive her child, her 
brief prayers for the soldiers who saved it, and with 
the blessings of a thousand men following her and hers, 
she took away 

“Our little baby— 
Little blue-eyed, laughing baby.” 








>> 


THE WRONG DISH. 


A California country gentleman, with bis two sons, 
went to Marysville to get their pictures taken. In or- 





der to bave the boys properly prepared, be asked for a | 
basin of water to wash their faces. The artist informed | 
the customer that he would find a wash-dish in the | 
otber room, and he retired and gave both boys a clean | 
wash. After the pictures were taken it was observed | 
that both lads began to grow black in the face, and con- 
tinued to get blacker and blacker. The true state of | 
the case immediately occurred to tle operator—the | 
boys had washed their faces in the wr ng dish, a basin 
of chemicals prepared for pictures. ‘here was no 
jemedy then for the accident. The silver wash was 
urning the faces of the boys blackcr and blacker, and 
here was no other way than to let tte chemicals per- 


fect the work. The gentleman left with his boys, and 
by the time he reached home his wife had two fine mu- 
latte children. 

Other cases of carelessness, or something worse, 
have occurred where people had their characters blacked 
by dipping into the wrong dish. 








VARIETY. 





A FAITHFUL WATCHMAN. 


The Hon. Erastus Corning, president of the New 
York Central Railroad, notwithstanding his remarkable 
activity, is lame. He was one day hobbling over the 
railway track at Albawy, when an Irishman, who was 
sent to guard the track, sung out, with a marked Celtic 
accent: “Will you lave the track?” Mr. Corning 
smiled inwardly, and stumbled on, when the Irishman 
again cried out: “Begone, ye stumblin’ highbinder, or 
the 10 20 ixpriss will be fornist ye, an’ Mr. Corning will 
have to pay for ye the full price iv a man with two 
legs!” 

This was too much for Mr. Corning; he yielded the 
track in good time for the 10.20 Express, ard sent a re- 
ward and a commendation to the faithful watchman, 
who had never once suspected the real position of the 
“stumbling highbinder.” 





FRIENDLY HORSE, 


A few days since, as we were leaving our residence 
on our usual morning visit to the office, a sorrel horse 
belonging to us gallopped up and caught our arm, and 
made an attempt to pull usin the direction he wished 
to go. He then left, and went off in a quick gait 
toward a pasture on a farm about a quarter of a mile dis- 
tant from our residence. In a tew minutes he ap- 
proached us again, making an unusual noise, and 
seemed by his actions to desire us to foillowhim. This 
we did, and when we reached the pasture we observed 
the mate of the horse entangled in a bridge which had 
broken through with him. After we had extricated his 
companion from this dangerous position, the horse 
which had given us notice of his companion’s danger 
came up and rubbed his head against us, showing great 
signs ot satisfaction.— Christian’ Register. 
~~? 

PLEASANT MEETING. 

The following shows how strangely relatives some- 
times become separated in the crowded world, and re- 
main in ignorance of each other's whereabouts, even 
though but a short distance apart: 


Mrs. S. S. Leonard, of Blackington, Adams, received 
a visit recently from a brother whom she had not heard | 
trom in twenty years, and had supposed to be dead. | 
He had been living all the time at Sc. Johnsville, N. Y., 
less than a day’s journey away, had been married twice, 
and raised a family. 





B TAKING A WALK. 


When Willie J—— had reached the mature age of 
three years he manifested much eagerness to learn to 
read. His favorite resort for knowledge was the sit- 
ting-room stove, with its large black letters ranged 
around the hearth thereof. Having learned Sand O, B 
was latterly fixed upon his memory. Next day he 
came to his accustomed place for a new lesson. R 
seemed next in order; and, pointing toit, his aunt ask- 
ed if he could not tell what letter it was? Looking at 
the R for a moment, meditatively, he exclaimed : “Well, 
auntie, I guess that’s B with his foot up, taking a wittel 
walk !” 


eo 
PUNNING TABLEAU. 

The New York Evening Gazette describes a party at 
which amateur tableaux were performed, and says: 
The most novel feature of the evening was the “Flow- 
er of the Family.” The curtain rolled up and discov- 
ered a solitary bare flour barrel in the centre of the 
stage, which the audience good-naturedly took as a 
pun, thinking it a stage manager’s device to gain time, 
when lo! as if by magic, the barrel parted in twain, 
disclosing a double pun in the person of a pretty, 
charming little lady, smiling mischievously from out 
her cunning hiding-place. 


> 


SAGACIOUS PONY. 

Sir Emerson Tennant gives in Land and Water an 
account of a pony, the property of a milkman, which 
brings milk to Sir Emerson's door daily. By means of 
bread, sugar and chestnuts it has been tamed, and it now 
moves from door to door of its own accord, preceding 
the milkman, so that whilst he is settling with the ser- 
vant at one house, the servants of the next house, warn- 
ed by the sound of the stoppage of the cart, may be in 
readiness to take in the milk when the man arrives. 
At certain doors, where the pony is in the habit of be- 
ing regaled with bread, apples, &c., it contrives, with- 
out upsetting the cart, to raise the knocker with its nose 
and rap twice. 





a 
EATING FISH BY THE MILLION. 


A traveller writing from Cape Palmas, Western Af- 
rica, says: 

At Taboo there is a funny little fish, called “Quene,” 
taken in baskets in large quantities during a part of the 
year. They are much prized for their delicious flavor. 
They are about the length of one’s thumb-nail, and a 
teaspoon would probably hold several dozen. Served 
with palm butter, it was a dish an epicure would not 
despise. In being helped to these small fry, one hu- 
morously says, ‘1’ll take a few more million, if you 
please.” 

———— +o 


WHAT IS THE BIBLE LIKE. 


THE COW AND THE ASS. 


Hard by a green meadow a stream used to flow, 

So clear one might see the white pebbles below; 

To this cooling stream the warm cattle would stray, 
To stand in the shade on a hot summer's day. 


A cow, quite oppressed with the heat ofthe sun, 
Came here to refresh, as she often had done; 

And standing stock still, leaning over the stream, 
Was musing, perhaps, or perhaps she might dream. 


But soon a brown ass, of respectable look, 

Came trotting up also to taste of the brook, 

And to nibble a few of the daisies and grass: 

“How d' ye do?” said thecow. ‘How d’ ye do?” said the ass. 


“Take a seat,” cried the cow, gently waving her hand. 
“By no means, dear madam,” said he, “while you stand.” 
Then stooping to drink, with a complaisant bow, 


“yy 


Ma'am, your health,’ said the ass. **Thank you, sir,” said the 


When a few ofthese compliments more had been past, 
‘They laid themselves down on the herbage at last, 
And waiting politely, as gentlemen must, 

‘The ass held his tongue, that the cow might speak first. 


Then with a deep sigh. she directly began — 
‘Don't you think, Mr. Ass, we are injured by man? 
‘Tis a subject that lays with a weight on my mind: 
We certamly are much oppressed by mankind. 


‘*Now what 1s the reason—I see none at all — 
That I always must go when Suke chooses to call? 
Whatever I'm doing, 'tis certainly hard, 

At once | must go to be miiked in the yard. 


“T'veno will of my own, but must do as they please, 
And give them my milk to make butter and cheese; 
I've often a vast mind to knock down the pail, 

Or give Suke a box of the ears with my tail.” 


“But ma‘am,” said the ass, ‘‘not presuming to teach— 
O dear, 1 beg pardon,—pray finish your speech; 

I thought you had done, ma'am, indeed,” said the swain, 
“Go on, and I'll not interrupt you again.” 


“Why, sir, I was only going to observe, 

I'm resolved that these tyrants no longer I'll serve; 
But leave them forever to do as they please, 

And look somewhere else tor their butter and cheese. 


Ass waited a moment, to see if she'd done, 

And then, “Not presuming to teach’’—he begun— 
“With submission, dear madam, to your better wit, 
I own | am not quite convinced by it yet. 


“That you're of great service to them is quite true, 
But surely they are of some service to you; 

“Vis their nice green meadows in which you regale, 
‘hey feed you in winter when grass and wees fail. 


“*Tis under their shelter you snugly repose, 

When without it, dear ma‘am. you perhaps might be froze; 
For my own part, 1 know I receive wuch from man, 

And tor him, in return, l’ll do all that [ can.” 


The cow upon this cast her eyes on the grass, 

ot pleased at thus being reproved by an ass; 
Yet, thought she, 'm determined I'll benefit by ‘t, 
For I really believe that the fellow is right. 








+e 


A KNOWING DOG. 


of whom took an English paper, the other a German 
one. The papers were thrown into the plot of ground 
before the house by the carriers. The occupant of the 


down every morning to take up his (the English one ;) 


sometimes happened, the German one was lying there 
alone, he would have nothing to do with it, but returned 
up stairs without any. 

————- +o 


APPLIED FOR A “LISENS.” 
Some men who sell millions do not show half the 
anxiety to do it lawfully that this young clodpole did 
about the proper way to dispose of ‘‘a fu chesnuts” : 


A United States revenue officer in Springfield has re- 
ceived the following ‘“‘noat:” “To Mr Adims. i hav 
bin sellin chesnuts by the kwart to sum of the nabors 
an the boys says i shal be prosekutid if i dont hav a li- 
sens or get my chesnuts stamped onto. How much hay 
i got to pay fur sellin a fu chesnuts ?” 


———— 
A SINGULAR CURE. 


A good lady who had two children sick with the 
measles, wrote toa friend for the best remedy. The 
friend had just received a note from another lady, in- 
quiring the way to make pickles. In the confusion, the 
lady who inquired about the pickles received the reme- 
dy for the measles, and the anxious mother of the sick 
children read with horror the following: ‘‘Scald them 
three or four times in very hot vinegar, and sprinkle 
them with salt, and in a few days they will be cured.” 


4+ 








NOT FIT TO LIVE. 


A fellow who was brought to King James I. could eat, 
it was said, a whole sheep at a meal. 

“What else can he do,” asked the king, more than 
other men?” 

“Nothing,” was the reply. 

“Hang him, then,” said James; “for ’tis pity a man 
should live who eats the share of twenty men, and can 
do no more than one.” 


- 





OUTWITTED THE MOON. 


A man out West got ready to plant his potatoes be- 
fore the moon showed the right sign, and so one day he 
went very quietly into the field and did up the job in 
good order, being careful to finish at night before the 
moon got up to see what he was about. The result was, 
he had a good crop, and now brags how nicely he “come 
iv’ over the potential orb. 
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HOW TO SLEEP LIKE A TOP. 


Two kings of the sngle having sought the shelter of 
a sorry alehouse for the night, one questioned the oth- 
er the next morning as to how he had slept, observing 








It is like a large, beautiful tree that bears sweet fruit | 
for those who are hungry, and affords shelter and shade 
for pilgrims on their way to heaven. It is like a cabi- | 
net of jewels and precious stones, which are not only | 
to be looked at and admired, but be used and worn. Itis' 
like a telescope which brings distant objects and far off 
worlds very near, so that we can see something of their 
beauty and importance. | 


+o | 

QUICK LIGHTING. 
At the Royal Palace in Berlin forty thousand wax 
candles are instantaneously lighted by a single match. | 
The wicks are previously connected by a thread spun | 
from gun cotton, on lighting one end of which all 
the candles are lighted simultaneously, and thus the 
whole of the seven hundred apartments are illumina- 
ted at once. 





| 
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A NEW KIND OF PIE PLANT. 


A horticulturist advertised that he would supply all 
Sorts of fruit trees and plants—especially pie plauts. A 
gentleman thereupon sent him an order fur one pack- 
age of custard pie seed, and a dozen mince pie plants. 
He promptly filled the order by sending him four goose 
eggs and a small dog. 

A TAME crow and a hawk hada fight at Ashaway, 
R. L., last week, when Corvus came off the victor after 








a bloody struggle of ten minutes, the hawk giving his 


life as penalty for the attempt. 


that for his part “the had slept like atop.” “So did I,” 
replied his companion, “for I was turning round all 
night.” 
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“Do yov see that fellow lounging there doing noth- 
ing ?” said Owen to Jenkins the other day. “How does 
he live; by his wits?” *O, no; he’s a cannibal.” “A 
—- ?” ©Yes, a cannibal—he lives on other peo- 
ple.” 

Wuat the contented man desires; 

The poor man has; the rich man requires; 
The miser spends; the spendthrift saves; 
And all men carry to their graves. 


What is it ? 


Mrs. PartTINGTON says “Ike has the very same stock- 
ings he wore when he was in the Sapheads and Minors 
regiment, only she had to darn ’em a little by puttin 
two feet on ‘em one season and two legs the next.” 


Some thieves broke into a shop-window of a Brook- 
line liquor store and stole three bottles labelled ‘‘Whis- 
key.” The thieves were probably disgusted when they 
found that the bottles contained only water. 


“Ma, why is a postage stump like a bad scholar?” 
“T can’t tell, my son; why is it?’ ‘Because it gets 
licked and put in a corner.” 


THE sun is always shining, the flowers are always 
blooming, the birds are always singing, the golden grain 
is always waving somewhere in this wicked world. 


A FINE coat may cover a fool, but rever conceal one. 


Some years since in Cincinnati, a house in the west- | 
ern part of the city was occupied by two families, one! 


upper part of the house had a small dog which he} 
taught to distinguish between the papers, and sent him | 


this the dog did, never making a mistake; and if, m4 


ee, 


| MASON & HAMLIN CABINET ORGANS.—It is very seldom 
| that any business furnishes so good an example of true enter. 
| prise as the manufacture of the above celebrated instrument, 
| corducted by Messrs. Mason & Hamlin, of Boston, Mass. I]t 
| seems but as yesterday that the mention of a reed instrument 

Suggested naught but snarling, fine-tooth comb music, and yet 
such a vast improvement has been made that the quality of tone 
is now hardly recognizable as coming from a reed. If our musi. 

cal readers will personally examine it, they will agree with us, 
| that the Cabinet Organ will fully bear out all that is said of it,— 
| Louisville Journal. 34—lw 





| MORE SUFFERING, SORROW, AND DEATH, are the re- 
sults of Indigestion and a than from all other known 
diseases. Cox's ]oyspepsia CURE is a sure and immediate rem- 
edy. It will stop distress after eating as soon as you take it, 
34—lw 





BOYS’ HATS. 
A great variety of 


FELT AND STRAW HATS, 
FOR BOYS. 
JACKSON’S, 


22—tf No. 101 COURT STREET, BOSTON. 





SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 
Young and Old Making Money with the Lowe 
Portable Printing Press. 

Some boys make $2 per week, besides attending school. Print- 
ing Offices for $15 and $20. Send for a circular to the Lowe I'resg 
Co., 23 Water Street, Boston. 8—9m 

Pyle’s Saleratus 
—AND— 
CREAM TARTAR. 
ACKNOWLEDGED THE BEST IN MAREET. 


Always full weight and uniform in quality. In the 
New England States PYLE’S SALERATUS is superseding all 
others. Its purely wholesome character and general efficiency 
in baking are qualifications that intelligent housekeepers soon 
discover. 
Sold Generally by First-Class Grocers. 
JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 
350 Washington Street, New York. 


REDDING’S 
RUSSIA SALVE, 
(Established 106) 

IS THE UNIVERSAL REMEDY FOR 


Burns, Scalds, Cuts, Bruises, and all Flesh Wounds. 


| For Chilblains, Chapped Hands, Piles, and Old Scro‘ulous Sores; 
Eruptions, Blotches, Salt Rheum, and all Cutaneous Diseases. 


The RUSSIA SALVE is a purely vegetable ointment, mace 
from the very best materials, and combines in itself greater heal- 
ing powers than any other preparation before the public. Irs 
timely application has been the means of savirg thousands of 
valuable lives, and of relievins yast amount of suffering. Fir- 
| ty years’ general use of the Russia Salve is anoble guarantee ef 
its incomparable virtues as a healing ointment. For sale by all 
Druggists and Apothecaries. 

REDDING & CO., Proprietors, Boston, Mass. 
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WORMS! WORMS! 

SAVE THE CHILDREN—WHY LET THEM SUFFER OR DIE, 
when relief is at fand? Dr. Govip's Prin Worm Srrrp will 
speedily remove Pin Worms, or any other worms, from the s)s- 
tem without the slichtest irjury to the health. m 

It is a mild cathartic, and improves the health by removing all 
impurities from the system 

Gto. C. GOODWIN & CO., Bostor, and al! Druggists. 
17—6meow. 


BULLETIN OF NEW BOOKS 
—FOR— 
“OUR BOYS AND GIRLS.” 
In preparation, and to be issued imme iately by 


LEE & SHEPARD. 


I. 





(Ready soon,) 
SHAMROCK AND THISTLE, 
Or, Young America in Ireland and Scotland. 
lémo. Ilustrated. Price, $1 50. 
Being the secon¢ volume of 
Oliver Optic’s New Library. 


Young America Abroad. 
A Library of Travel and Adventurein Foreign Lands. 
volume of which, 
OUTWARD BOUND, 
OR, YOUNG AMERICA AFLOAT. 
(16mo. Tlustrated. $150) 
has already reached a large sale. The frst series will comprise 
OUTWARD BOUND; or, You: g America Afloat. Tenth Edi- 
tion. Now Ready. 
SHAMROCK AND THISTLE; or, Yourg America in Ireland 
and Scotland Im press. 
RED CROSS; or, Young America in England and Wales. In 


preparation. 

PALACE AND COTTAGE; or, Young America in France and 
Switzerland. 

DOWN THE RHINE; or, Young America in Germany. 


If. 
(Ready shortly) 
THE STARRY FLAG; 
Or, The Young Fisherman of Cape Cod. 
Being the first volume of a new series by OLIVER Optic, er titled 
The Starry Flag Series. 


Tobe completed in six volumes. Each volume handsomely ll- 
Instrated. Price, $125. 


Itt. 
- (Now Ready.) 
THE LITTLE HELPER; 
A Memoir of 
Florence Annie Caswell, 
By Lavinia S. Goopwiy. 
16mo. Tinted paper, with portrait. Price, $1 25. 

The Christian Era says of it: 

“Mrs Goodwin is no stranger'o our readers. Her pen has of.en 
afforded them instruction and pleasure. They wil therefi-re be 
prepared to find in this little Memoir a worthy tribute to the good 
deeds and memory of one of Christ's little ones. She had & 
worthy subject, and has produced one of the finest little books of 
theseason. It is issued in a style every way worthy of it.” 


Late Pablications. 
READING FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 
SHAKINGS. Etehing from the Naval Academy. By a 
member of the class Of °67.........eceeesceses eesssecces 5 
STEPHEN DANE. By Miss Douglas. author of “In Trust.” 1 
TWICE TAKEN. A Tale ofthe Maritime British Provin-  _ 
ces. By Charles W. Hall......ccccccccccccccccccccccccs 17% 
ON THE B R. By Edmund Kirke...........00000++ 1 
THE LITTLE HELPER. By Lavinia 8. Goodwin......... 13 
SERPENTS IN THE DOVES’ NEST. By John Todd, D. 
D._ Paper, 15€; Clot... .ccccccccccccce coccccccecccccccces 
MRS. DALL’S BOOKS. 
The ees, the Market, and the Court ; or, Woman's 
Relation to Education, Employment, and Citizenship..... 
Historical Pictures Retouched ; a Volume of Miscella- 
nies. Part I., “Studies, Pictures, and Fan 
cies.” ClOtR ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccceccocess 
The Life of Dr. Marie Zakrzewska, being a Practical 
Tilustration of **Woman's Right to Labor.” l6mo.......- 
Sunshine. A New Name for a Popular Lecture on 
Health. 16mo. Paper.. 
STORIES AND — 


The first 











ES. By our best Anthors....... 
LITTLE pease AND OT STORIES. By Fitz 
agh Ludlow..... erccccccccccccccceccccccccccesccescees 
TEN MONTHS IN BRAZIL. By Captain John Codman 

(“Ringbolt™). Tilustrated..........seseese- Seceecosores 
NEIGHBORS’ WIVES. By J. T. ‘Trowbridge, author of 
Neighbor Jackwood............ ececcceccccccccces eeeuces 


150 
1 50 


1 


Sold by all booksellers and newsdealeis, and sent by mail, post 
paid, on receipt of price. 
LEE & SHEPARD, 
PUBLISHERS, 
149 Washington Street, 





Boston. 
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